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“ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


From Andrew Parmentier’s MS. Essay on the cultiva- 
tion of the Vine. 

[This small work with which I have been occupied for 
some time is delayed in its publication, for some answers 
to inquiries made in Europe about some particular facts. I 
have thought that the public ought to be acquainted with 
the use of Plaster of Paris on the vine. I had promised 
if I was not prepared for the publication of this work, to 
publish it inthe Ameriean Farmer, New England Far- 
mer, and New York Farmer.* I requested many gen- 
tlemen who have honored me with their confidence, not 
to prune their vines until spring.—A. P.] 


ON THE BLEEDING OF THE VINE, 

This arises from the aqueous sap coming out 
drop by drop, from the section made in pruning 
the vine. Whenthe bleeding of the vine takes 
place ou a bud, it is generally spoiled; it is to 
prevent this that the cut should be made in a up- 
ward direction, beginning by the part opposite to 
the bud, as may be seen in the printed direction 
for vines which accompanies all vines sent from 
my establishment, and which will also be figured 
in the Essay on the cultivation of the vine. 

In all the publications and treatises on the 
cultivation of the vine in France, and in other 
countries, there is no mention made of any rem- 
edy or preventive against the bleeding of the 
vines, after pruning in the spring. It is the cause 
very often that the cultivatorsare obliged to prune 
in the fall, which is very much against the true 
method of cultivation of the vine. Every culti- 
vator must have observed how many times, after 
the pruning in the fall, very fine fruit buds, uni- 
ting both ripening wood and strength are destroy- 
edin the spring by the frost, the wood being more 
upt to be frozen after pruning, than it would 
have been if the pruning were performed after 
the more heavy frosts are over, (the covering of the 
vine will not always save those fine buds ;) it is 
only in very mild countries that the vine is pruned 
in the fall, and this is only done on the red or 
black grape ; these generally, being more able to 
support those prynings than the white grape. 

Having been much occupied in endeavoring to 
prevent this loss of sap, I tried first sawing the 
branches of the vine; this really obviates the 
bleeding because by the operation of sawing the 
vessels of the sap become obstructed. The con- 
trary happens where the pruning is done by a 
sharp pruning knife as it is almost always done 
for the sake of greater neatness in the work. I 
was not satisfied with this manner of operation, 
and Iowe the fullowing discovery by analogy 
from having remembered that to prevent the 





-*The American Farmer, edited and owned by J. 8S. 
Sk1NNER, Esq. Baltimore, is a weekly publication ; price 
5 dollars. The New England Farmer, edited by Tuom- 
as G. Fessenpen, Esq. Proprietor, J. B. Russei, Bos- 
ton; price 3 dollars; and the New York Farmer, edited 
and owned by J. Fieert, Esq. price 3 dollars. These 
publications are extremely valuable, and should be in the 
hands of every cultivator or farmer. I will with pleasure 


receive subscriptions for any of these, by sending, free of 


postage: e, the amount of one year's subscription i in advance. 








‘bleeding « of the sap from cucumbers ales | trim- slough with the knife Ba eg is anil $50 more 
i ming, my old gardener in Europe used powdered {than one of the old ploughs. But as this estimate 
plaster. I followed this idea and the result was | of 25 cents per acre, may be said to be too high, 
completely successful. In pruning the vine in| put it at 5 cents per acre, 200% 5 = 1000 or 
March, (a little sooner in more favorable parts,) I; $10; from this it appears that we may as well 
rub a little of the powdered plaster of Paris, (it i- | give $10 for the Hitehcock Plough, as to take an 
probable that Nova Scotia plaster would answer old fashioned one as a gift, or perhaps it would be 
the same purpose, but I have not tried it,) on the|as well to get the Hitchcock Plough and try it, 
part of the vine, which is cut, and this entirely | and in the mean time, set the old plough up on 
obstructs the vessels because there is a very little | the wall in some airy place to dry, in order if the 
moisture when the cut is made, and when the sap| others prove as good as they are recommended to 
begins to flow, it finds the sap vessels so well | be, that we may follow the example of Elisha, the 
stopped up that none of the fluid makes its appear-|son of Shaphan (when the prophet Elijah found 
ance on the surface of the section, and if the prun-| him ploughing with twelve yoke of oxen,) which 
ing (which I have tried) was done even at the | was to burn them up. 

beginning of May, the immediate and sufficient} One more fact and Iam done. In regard to 
application of powdered plaster would stop the | shares, we calculate that if we break one the first 
bleeding of the grape. day it is used, and wear out another, and so on, 
threugh a year’s work, breaking one half of the 
shares and wearing up the other, (the shares at 50 
cents each,) the cost expended in a given time will 
not exceed the blacksmith’s bills for that time, to 
say nothing of travel and attendance, 

Yours, J. MEARS. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


QUERIES. 

Mr Fessenp—En—Possessing a small orchard 
of pear, apple, and peach trees we wish to aseer- 
tain the most proper method of the cultivation of . 
those trees. et one who will answer the follow-| 227chester, April, pens. : ae 
ing queries will confer a fayor on _MERRIMAC COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SO. 

A Youne Farmer. | CIETY. 

Hanson, Mass. May 1, 1830. | The following are officers of that institution, 
viz: Joshua Darling, President, Samuel Folsom, 
Vice President, Thomas ‘D. Merrill, Treasurer, 
John West, Secretary, Joshua Darling, Joseph M. 
Harper, John George, John Eastman, and Reu- 
ben Porter, Directors. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors, Pre. 
miums on Farms were awarded, and the follow. 
ing gentleman appointed a viewing committee. 
Thomas I]. Pettengill, Salisbury, Chairman, John 
Farmer, Boscawen, Joseph C. Thompson, Ando- 
}ver, Jonathan Eastman, Jr. Concord, David M 
Carpenter, Chichester, Robert Lane, Sutton, Ste- 
phen Libbey, Hopkinton, David Morrill, Canter- 
bury. 
| The following are some of the Premiums voted 
by said Society. 

For the best farm $5, and one year’s subscrip- 
tion to the New England Farmer. 
Next best, 4 dollars, and 1 year do do. 
Next best, 3 dollars, and 1 year do do. 
Next best, 2 dollars, and 1 year do do. 
Best kitchen garden, 1 dollar, and one year do, 





Which is the most proper season for the en- 
grafting of apple trees ? 

Also which is the most proper season for inocu- 
lating or budding them ? 

What is the best method of preserving the scions, 
if they are to be kept for a longtime before en- 
grafting them ? 

Will a scion of a pear tree flourish if engrafted 
on an apple tree ? 

Is there any method of defending the peach 
tree against the numerous sorts of insects that’ 
yearly attack it? 

Is any injury done by trimming the quince 
tree ? 








FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


STRUCTURE OF THE PLOUGH, 

Mr Fessenpen—From experience, and from , 
the best information I can obtain upon the subject 
from experienced men, I am satisfied of the fol-| 
lowing facts, viz: that the detached or knife coul- 
ter, set soas to cut 2 inches in advance of the do, &e, &e, &e. 
point of the plough, and half an inch clear of the yom Tyansactions of the Esser Agricultural Society. 
land side, so as to leave the Jand as smooth and ah 
ever asa plank, requires one fourth less power of MANURE 
draught than the best lock-coultered plough. fs essential to successful husbandry; yet in 
And that the Hitchcock Patent Ploughs, leave the few instances is half the amount made which, 
land ina much more loose and friable condi- with little trouble might be made. Of what is 
tion than any other. So much so, that we con- | made a large portion is wasted by exposure to the 
sider it equal to a light harrowing ; consequently | sun and rains. We shall say nothing of the advan- 
its work is one fourth better. Now a good plough | tages of barn cellars and vaults because they are 
on many farms will turn 400 acres; on any farm deemed too expensive. But we will suggest a few 
200. The customary price for a good plough | simple rules, which every farmer may observe, 
is 75 or 50 cents per day, and an acre is a day’s | Litter your stock with whatever of coarse fodder, 
work on an average. Now 200 acres at 50 cents |or refuse hay, or leaves, you can procure for 
per acre is $100, the saving of one fourth of this | their comfort and your interest. The best farmer 
in draught is $25 ; the work one fourth better is|that Switzerland ever produced (Kliyogg,) took 
$25 = $50. Therefore, I say that the Hitchcock ‘eare that his cattle should stand knee deep in lit- 
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ter. Fill your pig styes and barn yards with lit- | come, for the destruction of said blighted straw,|the rapid dispersion of many thousand plants 
ter, or mud, or loam drawn from the sides of the I fear that the prospect of raising barley will be-| throughout the country, either by public or pri- 
roads, or wherever it can be taken without injury come desperate ; those insects will become so nu- | vate channels, have carried the fame of Keens’ 


to the farm. 


Confine your cattle as much as pos- | merous as to do for barley what the Hessian fly | Seedling to the remotest corners of Great Britain 


sible, when at home to your barn yard; and never has done for wheat in some parts of the coun-|—and its peculiar excellence has enabled it to 


suffer them to be in the roads; orto waste their 
manure at their watering places. In the morn- 
ing throw the droppings of every night into a 
heap and cover it with a light coat of soil. It is 
a better plan to house your cattle every night as 
rouch in summer as in winter, unless the weather 
is extreinely hot. 


try. J. M. G, 


| Weston, April 20, 1830. 


| sanitize 


AMERICAN BLIGHT. — 


Query. 
Mr Russett—I wish to inquire of you, or 


In general, if the barn is well| through you, of your correspondents, if you or from the soil, 


_maintain the station in public opinion which it so 
acquired. 

| Its great merits are, that it is very large, very 
good, and very prolific. It forces better than 
any other, carries extremely well, and bears its 
fruit high enough above the earth to keep it free 
No Strawberry has the same vig- 


ventilated they will be as comfortable in doors as|they can inform me whether the ‘American orous appearance as this. Its deep green broad 
out, and in this way your manure will be greatly blight,’ as it is called, has ever been noticed in this | leaves, and stout flowerscapes, attest a healthiness 
increased. Take care of the contents of your|country, I frequently see it mentioned in English | of constitution which is scarcely equalled by any 
privy, and save the refuse of your sink by throw- | publications, and it would seem to be very com- | of its class, except the Old Pine ; and if Keens’ 
ing it upon a compost heap, or making the deposit | mon and very destructive in that country. I have Seedling be inferior to that in flavor, it is much 


where it can be easily removed. The privy and 
sink on many farms are most offensive places and 
are sometimes so situated that they compel one to 


|not seen it; nor have any of my acquaintance, 
esa I have interrogated upon the subject been 
able to give me any information, I am_ particu- 


_ more than equal to it in size and productive- 
| ness. 
| It was raised from the seed of Keens’ Impe- 


think that their owners have scarcely made an ap- | larly induced now to ask this question from hay-| rial, by Mr Michael Keens, a market gardener at 


proach to a state of civilization. 


nese and the Flemish farmers, who suffer nothing 
to be lost. A good farmer should look upon ma- 
nure of every description as money, which he may 
place at once atcompound interest,and the payment 
of which is sure. There is no provision of nature 
which is adapted more to strike the reflecting mind 
with grateful astonishment, than that by which the 
most offensive substances, instead of remaining to 
pollute the air, and destroy the health and comfort 
of man, are converted into the means of fertilizing 
the earth, and return to bless him in all the forms 
of beauty and utility, in flowers and fruits, and the 
more substantial products of esculent vegetables 
and grain. Manures decidedly improve each other 
by being mixed in compost, rather than applied 
singly. For almost all crops they are of much 
greater value applied green than kept over the 
year; and where a farmer cannot forma cellar 
under his stables, he will find his account in erect- 
inga cheap and rough shed over his manure 
heap to preserve it from the wind, and sun, and 
drenching rains.’ 


‘If, howeyer, the farmer think he cannot afford | 


even a cheap rough shed to protect his manure 
heap, he may at least cover it with some kind of 
earth, the richer the better,or with turfs or sods,the 
grassy side turned down. Coverings of that kind 
should be applied at least, as often as twice a week, 
to summer made manure. But ‘simple earth, 
although excellent for bottoming and strewing 
over the pit, dug near the barn, is of all materials 
the most unprofitable in dung hills. A matted 
sward, thickly entangled with roots, or mud drag- 
ged from the bottom of bogs or ditches, and re- 
plete with aquatic plants, are clearly preferable on 
this account, that, besides bringing earth to the 
composition they supply a large proportion of veg- 
etable matter.’ 
BLIGHT IN BARLEY, 

Since the article on barley was written I have 
visited some fields, in the neighborhood which were 
sown with barley last year, and among the decay- 
ed stubble, I have found pieces of diseased straw 
which were thickly stocked with worms; the dis- 
eased straw, as before noticed, is hard and brittle ; 
it keeps sound and hard in the field while the 
other stubble rots and decays, and thus affords to 
the worms a safe retreat for the winter. If a gen- 
eral attention is not paid by farmers in years to 








}account of this insect, or discase ; from which it 
would appear that the ‘ American blight’ is prin- 


and that when they are blessed with an unusual 
degree of sunshine, the blight is not observed. 
From these circumstances I am led to believe that 
this must be a misnomer. 

We have insect enemies enough of our own, 
(generated by our own sun) preying upon and de- 
stroying vegetable life, and which require already 
a sufficient portion of our time and attention;—and 
we have perhaps enough to answer for in the un- 
welcome emigration which we have undoubt- 
edly sent to their shores, not to have the number 
thus gratuitously increased by the addition of an 
intolerable pest, a stranger to our climate, as I be- 
lieve,—and which, apparently, could not bear the 
strong light of our clear summer skies, and to 
which the vivid rays of our brightsun must prove 
destructive. A SupscriBer. 








HORTICULTURAL. 
At the Hall of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society on Saturday, 17th ult. was presented by 
Wirxiam Pratt, Jr. a specimen of Keens’ 
Seedling Strawberry; this is the first sample of 


—_ very valuable variety that has been sent for 


inspection, and we are inclined to think the first 
raised in the United States: its size was large, fla- 
vor very fine, resembling the pine apple in taste 


ing. As this variety will be one of our greatest fa- 
vorites, and a leading Strawberry to cultivate both 
in private and market gardens, we would recom- 


from the London Pomological Magazine for the 
information of the public. 

THE KEENS’ SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. 
Keens’ Seedling. Hort, Trans. vol. v. p. 260. 

t. 12. Fruit Cat. no. 64. 
Keens’ New Pine, 
Keens’ Black Pine, 
Murphy’s Child, 

Perhaps no new fruit has enjoyed so great a 
degree of celebrity, upon its first appearance, as 
that which is now represented ; an it may with- 
out impropriety be added, that few have had great- 
er claim to reputation. The publication of a fig- 
ure in the Transactions of the Horticultural Socie- 
ty, the exhibition of fruit at their meetings, and 


of some Collections. 














_cipally, or only generated in wet and cold seasons | 


and perfume, pulp medium, hard, and quite melt- | 


mend copying the whole history and description | 


We should copy | ing observed in a late N. E, Farmer an extract from | Isleworth. 
the extreme carefulness in this respect of the Chi-}an English work, recently published, giving an/| 


The following is the account given of it in the 
| Horticultural Transactions :-— 

‘A most excellent bearer, ripening early, soon 
after the Scarlets, and before any other of the 
Pines, The Frvir is very large, round or ovate, 
some of the largest assuming a cock’s-comb shape 
—when ripe, of a very dark purplish scarlet 
next the sun, the other side paler, slightly hairy. 
Seeps (grains) a little embedded in the polished 
surface of the fruit, which has usually a furrow a 
the apex. The Fiesu is firm, solid, scarlet, with- 
out any separable core, tolerably high flavored. 
The Caryx is of moderate size, hairy, incurved. 
The Foorstarxs of the leaves are tall, slightly 
hairy. The Leariets very large, roundish, for 
the most part flat, reclined, of a very smooth, shin- 
ing dark green, with coarse serratures, which 
are large and rounded. The Runners are small, 
numerous, greenish yellow, and slightly hairy. 
The Scares are of moderate length, sometimes 
very short, branched, with short, weak, clustered 
peduncles, middle-sized, opening early.’ 

NOTICE. 

Members of the Socicty, and others, are invited 
to examine the flowers and fruits. (It would also 
be very acceptable to the Society to receive from 
any person, handsome flowers and rare fruits, for 
exhibition.) They will be disposed of at auction, 
at half past 12 o’clock, every Saturday, for the 
benefit of the Society. 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY. 

The Standing Committee of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, on the culture and products of 
the kitchen garden, consisting of Jacow Tipp, 
Aaron D, Wivutams, and Joun B. Russecu, 
have attended to that duty, and submit the fol- 
lowing list of premiums, None but members of 
the Society are entitled to these premiums. 
Asparacus, 50 ina bunch, earliest and best 

in open ground $1 00 
Cucumsers, best pair, on or before the 4th 








of July, in open ground, 1 00 
CABBAGES, EARLY, the best 4 heads, 1 00 
Carrots, twelve roots, of the earliest and 

best, 1 00 
Beets, twelve roots of the earliest and best, 

by 4th of July, 1 00 


PoTaTOES, EARLY,one peck, the best, by 4th 
of July, 





1 00 
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Porators, for winter, not less than 20 
bushels, having regard to their productive- 


ness, as well as quality, 4 00 
Cexery, six plants, earliest and best, 1 00 
Beans, Larce Lima, 2 qts, shelled, 2 00 

do the earliest and best, 2 qts. 1 00 

dg do do dwarf shell, 2 

quarts, 1 00 
Lerruce, four heads, the finest and heaviest 

the season, 1 00 
Musuroons, tothe person who shall evince 

the greatest skill and success in the cul- 

ture of a Mushroom Bed, 4 00 
CauLiFLoweERs, 4 heads, do do 2 00 
Broccout, 4 heads, do do 2 00 
Squasues, Winter Crook Neck, tLe largest * 

and best pair, 1 00 
Peas, one peck | the earliest and best by the 

lst Monday o f June, 2 00 
Savoy CasznaGes, six heads, best in the 

season, 2 00 


Me tons, Water, the largest and best pair, 1 00 
Metons, Musk, the finest pair in the sea- 
son, 1 00 
Inpian Corn, for boiling, 12 ears, having 
regard to the size of the ears, their earli- 
ness, and the quality of the corn, 1 00 
The Committee will attend generally at the 
Hall of the Society, every Saturday through the 
season, for the examination of articles left for 
premiums. 
Per order, 


ON THE CULTURE OF HEMP, 
Concluded from page 215. 
SECTION VII. 


Hemp designed for the seed, to produce the 
best crops, should be planted in drills, three or 
four feet apart so as to give an opportunity of run- 
ning a plough, or corn cultivator, between the 
rows. The plants should stand about 8 inches 
apart. It is, in ordinary seasons, considered the 
best time to plant, about the time of corn plant- 
ing. The Hemp should be kept free from grass 
and weeds, in the same manner as corn; although 
it will not require as much hoeing, unless the 
ground should be very foul. As to the time of 
harvesting the Hemp planted for the seed, no 
precise rule can be given ; it must depend much 
upon the judgment. The seed comes to maturity 
very unequally—so that you will find the seed 
ripe on the lower branches, and the lower part of 
each branch; when the top may be in the blow. 
It should be cut at that time which will secure the 
greatest quantity ofripe seed. As a general rule, 
however, it should not stand so long to ripen the 
latest, that the earliest will begin to fall; for if it 
be suffered to stand, until all, or the greatest por- 
tion of the seed is ripened, or turned a dark brown, 
you will lose more in gathering, than is lost by 
the light and imperfect seed, when cut earlier. It 
should be carefully cut with a sickle or hemp 
hook, made for the purpose. Great care should 
be taken, not to shell the seed in cutting and se- 
curing it. It will well pay for the additional la- 
bor, to give it a light threshing, when it is first cut, 
and before it is bound. For this purpose, a can- 
vass of about three or four yards square should be 
taken into the field, and the Hemp within a con- 
venient distance, as it is cut, should be carried to 
it, and lightly beat with a stick or small pole, so as 
to dislodge all the loose seed, which would be ex- 
posed to shell and waste in handling or moving. 


J. TIDD, Chairman. 








It may then be bound in small bundles of eight | 
or nine inches in diameter, and set up in stooks to | 
dry. At this time, it would be advisable to move | 


the Hemp, where it was designed to thresh and | acre. 


secure it, as it could then be done with less waste, 


than after it had become dried. When it has! 
stood in the stook a sufficient time to cure and 
perfect the unripened seed, it should be again | 
threshed or beat out, either on a canvass, as be- 
fore, or on a bed upon the ground ; or it may be | 
threshed on the barn floor ; but as it isa very soft | 
seed, it is exposed to much injury upon the floor. | 


It will be found very little labor to thresh out the | 


seed ; and the greatest care is necessary to pre- | 


vent it from shelling and waste in cutting and se- 
curing it; hence, the plan of double threshing, is 
thought on the whole, to be the most economical. 
Clean your seed with a common fanning mill, 
taking care to give the proper speed, and to 
guage every part, to suit the weight of the seed, 
The seed should not be put together in large 
quantities, but requires to be spread and exposed 
to the air, until it is thoroughly dried, else it will 
heat and spoil. If your Hemp is sown broadcast, 
and you design to save the seed and lint, cut it 
when about half the seeds have begun to change 
their color; bind it in small bundles, and thresh it 
in several fair days, without breaking the bundles, 
and put the Hemp under cover, to completely cure 
—and when thoroughly cured, you may thresh 
again, breaking the band as other grain. In all 
cases where you wish to save the lint, you will 
put the stem under cover as soon as you can, to 
prevent it from being stained by the weather. 


Water Rotting. 


Preference is given to water rotting, in all cases, 
where it can bedone, The Hemp is more dura- 
ble for all the purposes to which itis applied ; is 
easier bleached ; and will yield a greater quantity 
of fibre from a given quantity of the Hemp; and 
water rotted American Hemp, will compete with 
the Russian Hemp. 

A calculation of the average cost of a ton of 
Hemp ; the quantity of land required, on which 
to grow the same; together with an estimate of 
the net proceeds per acre : 

Five acres of land, at two dollars per 


acre $10 00 
Ten days’ work with a team, plough- 

ing, &c, 10 00 
71-2 bushels of seed, at one dollar 

per bushel 7 50 
15 days cutting, at 50 cents per day 7 50 
7 1-2 duys taking up 3 75 


Two days hauling to rot, &c, with 2 
hands 3 00 
15 days putting in and taking out of 


the water, spreading, &c, 7 50 
5 days taking up 2 50 
30 days breaking and scutching 15 00 
Boarding hands, say 15 00 
Total amount of expenses per ton $81 75 
Add to this,as an average cost of trans- 

portation to New York or Balti- 

more 25 00 
Making the actual cost of a ton of ——— 

Hemp, delivered as above 100 75 
Suppose the average value of a ton 

of good water rotted Hemp 200 00 
From which, take the cost of growing 

carriage, freight, &c, 106 75 











Leaving the net proceeds of five acres 

or Hemp, at $93 25 
Being something less than nineteen dollars per 
Dew rotted Hemp, is not worth, on an av- 
erage, to exceed three fourths as much as water 
rotted, 


French method of making Mortar for building.— 
The method used by the masons in some part of 
France, is to put the lime in a sort of trough rais- 
ed on four legs, about eighteen inches from the 
ground, and then to pour in sufficient water to 
slack the lime, adding, when properly slacked, 
more water, and stirring it until it is about the 
consistence of thin milk, At one end of the 
trough is a hole four inches square, covered with 
a wire grating, and closed by a wooden slide or 
shutter ; when the lime has been rendered liquid 
as above, the shutter or slide is withdrawn, and 
the fluid runs out through the wire grating into a 
reservoir, formed on the ground by the well sifted 
sand or drift, with which sand or drift the fluid 
lime is subsequently mixed to make the mortar. 
Is not this a cleaner way than our clumsy one of 
sifting the lime in the streets or roads through a 
coarse sieve, covering with a destructive white 
powder every thing near, and putting out the eyes 
of passers-by ? It also makes a better mortar. 








Rules for making good butter.—If you have four 
or five eows, it is best to churn every day; and 
by no means less frequent than every other day. 
If you cannot churn every day, throw into the 
cream when gathered a handful of nice salt. In 
very warm weather, when milk sours soon, put 2 
heaping table spoonfuls of salt in every pail of 
milk, before straining. The quantity as well as 
the quality of the butter is greatly improved by 
this method. If you have ice put a small piece 
into every pan of milk, and alsointo the cream 
when you churn, If you have no ice, put 
the cream into a pail, and hang it into the well, 
twelve hours before churning. In the warm sea- 
son, cream should be skimmed as soon as it 
is in the least sour, and in the coldest weather 
milk should not stand more than thirty six or forty 
eight hours, The utmost care should be taken to 
keep every article used in making butter perfectly 
sweet, by frequent and thorough scalding. 

Journal of Humanity. 
EFFECTS OF LOTTERIES. 

Charles White, an itinerant vender of Foreign 
Lottery tickets, was on the 19th inst. sentenced by 
the Court of Oyer and Terminer, at Philadelphia,to 
pay a fine of tivo thousand dollars to the President 
and Treasurer of the Union Canal Company, for the 
use of that Company. Judge King, in passing 
sentence, said that the evils resulting from lottery 
gambling were most appalling; that if he was 
called to select any one thing so mischievous in 
its public tendency ; more productive of poverty 
and insolvency than another, it was the fatal ma- 
nia for lottery gambling, that seemed to pervade 
no inconsiderable part of the community—that he 
had determined by decisive measures, in every 
case that came before him, where lottery tickets 
were sold in violation of the laws of the state, to 
punish the offenders to the extent of the statute, 
and thus if possible diminish an evil that was daily 
sapping the public morals. The defendant was 
committed.— Salem Gaz. 





A Rail Road charter has been granted by the 
Legislature of Kentucky. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE DIFFERENT BREEDS OF ENGLISH 
HORSES. 


The hunter may be fairly ridden twice, or if 
not with any very hard days, three times in the 
week ; but after a thoroughly bard day, and evi- 
dent distress, three or four days’ rest should be al- 
lowed, They who are merciful to their horses, 
allow about thirty days’ work in the course of the 
season ; with gentle exercise on each of the in- 
termediate days, and particularly a sweat on the 
day before hunting. ‘There is an account, how- 
ever, of one horse who fvilowed the fox-hounds 
seventyfive times in one season, This feat has 
never been exceeded. 

We recollect to have seen the last Duke of Rich- 
mond but one, although an old man, and when he 
had the gout in his hands so severely that he was 
obliged to be lifted on horseback, and both arms be- 
ing passed through the reins, were crossed on his 
breast, galloping down the steepest part of Bow 
Hill, in the neighborhood of Goodwood, almost as 
abrupt as the ridge of an ordinary house, and 
cheering on the hounds with all the ardor ofa 
youth.* 

The horse fully shares in the enthusiam of his 
rider. Itis beautiful to watch the old hunter, 
who, after many a winters’ hard work, is turned 
into the park to enjoy himself for life. His atti- 
tude and his countenance when, perchance he 
hears the distant cry of the dogs, are a study. If 
he can, he will break his fence, and over hedge, 
and lane, and brook, follow the chase, and come 
in first at the death. 





*Sir John Malcolm, in his sketches of Persia, gives 
an eng. account of the impression which a fox hunt 
in she English style made on an Arab. 

‘| was entertained by listening to an Arab peasant, 
who, with animated gestures was narrating to a group 
of his countrymen alf he had seen of this noble hunt 
‘There came the fox,’ said he,pointing with a crooked 
stick to a clump of date trees; ‘ there he came at a great 
rate. I hallooed, but nobody heard me, ana I thought 
he must get away; but when he got quite out of sight, 
up came a large spotted dog, and then another and 
another. They all had their noses to the ground, and 
gave tongue—whow, whow, whow, so loud, [ was fright- 
ened. Away went these devils, who soon found the 
poor animal. After them galloped the Foringees (a cor- 
ruption of Frank, the name given to an European over 
all Asia,) shouting and trying to make a noise louder 
be the dogs. No wonder they killed the fox among 
them.’’’ 

The Treasurer, Burleigh, the sage councillor of 
Queen Elizabeth, could not enter into the pleasures of 
o chase. Old Andrew Fuller relates a quaint story of 

nim :— 

‘When some nobleman had gotten William Cecil, 
Lord Burleigh to ride with them a hunting, and the 
sport began to be cold, “ What call you this ?”’ said the 
treasurer. ‘ Oh! now the dogs are at fault,’’ was the re- 

ly. ‘* Yea,” quoth the treasurer, “take me again in 
such a fault, and 1’ll give you leave to punish me.”’’ 

In former times it was the fashion for women to hunt 
as often and as keenly asthe men. Queen Elizabeth 
was extremely fond of the chase. Rowland Whyte, in 
a letter to Sir Robert Sidney, says, ‘ Her majesty is 
well, and excellently disposed to ‘hunting ; for every 
ees day she is on horseback, and continues the sport 
ong. 

‘Lhis custom soon afterwards began to decline, and 
the jokes and sarcasms of the witty court of Charles II. 
contributed to discountenance it. 

It is a curious circumstance, that the first work on 
hunting that proceeded from the press, was from the pen 
ofa female, Juliana Barnes, or Berners, the sister of Lord 
Berners, and prioress of the nunnery of Sopewell, about 
the year 1481. 











A horse that had, a short titne before, been se- 
verely fired on three legs, and was placed in a 
loose box, with the door, four feet high, closed, 
and an aperture over it little more than three feet 
square, and standing himself nearly sixteen hands, 
and master of fifteen stone, hearing the cheering 
of the huntsman and the cry of the dogs at no 
great distance, sprung through the aperture with- 
out leaving a single mark on the bottom, the top, 
or the sides, 

Then, if the horse be thus ready to exert him- 
self for our pleasure—and pleasure alone is here 
the object—it is indefensible and brutal to urge 
him beyond his own natural ardor, so severely as 
w sometimes do, and even until nature is quite 
exhausted. We do not often hear of a ‘hard 
day,’ without being likewise informed, that one or 
more horses either died in the field, or scarcely 
reached home before they expired. Some have 
been thoughtless and cruel enongh to kill two 
horses in one day. One of the severest chases 
on record was by the King’s stag hounds. There 
was an uninterrupted burst of four hours and 
twenty minutes. One horse dropped dead in the 
field ; another died before he could reach the sta- 
ble ; and seven more within a week afterwards. 

It is very conceivable, and does sometimes hap- 
pen, that entering as fuliy as his master into the 
sports of the day, the horse disdains to yield to 
fatigue, and voluntarily presses on, until nature is 
exhausted, and he falls and dies ; but much often- 
er, the poor animal has, intelligibly enough hinted 
his distress; unwilling to give in, yet painfully 
and faulteringly holding on. The merciless rider 
rather than give up one hour’s enjoyment, tortures 
him with whip and spur, until he drops and ex- 
pires. 

Although the hunter may be unwilling to re- 
linquish the chase, he who ‘is merciful to his 
beast’ will soon recognise the symptoms of exces- 
sive and dangerous distress. To the drooping 
pace and staggering gait, and heavy flank, and 
heavy bearing on hand, will be added a very pe- 
culiar noise. The inexperienced person will fan- 
cy it to be the beating of the heart; but that has 
almost ceased to beat, and the lungs are becoming 
gorged with blood. It is the convulsive motion of 
the muscles of the belly, called into violent action 
to assist in the now laborious office of breathing. 
The man who proceeds a single mile after this 
ought to suffer the punishment he is inflicting.* 

Let the rider instantly dismount. If he has a 
lancet, and skill to use it, let him take away five 





* We should almost rejoice if the abused quadruped, 
cruelly urged beyond his powers, were toinflict on his 
rider the punishment which a Spanish ruffian received, 
when mercilessly torturing, in a similar way, a poor In- 
dian slave, who was carrying him on his back over the 
mountains. It is thus related by Captain Cochrane, 
(Colombia ii. 357.) —‘ Shortly after passing this stream, 
we arrived at an abrupt precipice, which went perpen- 
dicularly down about fifteen hundred feet, to a moun- 
tain torrent below. There Lieutenant Ortegas narrated 
to me the following anecdote of the cruelty and punish- 
ment of a Spanish Officer :—This inhuman wretch, hav- 
ing fastened on an immense pair of mule spurs, wasin- 
cessantly darting the rowels into the bare flesh of the 
tortured sillero, who in vain remonstrated with his per- 
secutor, and assured him he could not quicken his pace. 
The officer only plied his spurs the more, in proportion 
to the murmurs of the sillero. At last, the man, roused 
to the highest pitch of infuriated excitement and re- 
sentment, from the relentless attacks of the officer, on 
reaching this place jerked him from his chair into the 
immense depths of the torrent below, where he was kill- 
ed, and his body could not be recovered. The sillero 
dashed off at full speed, escaped into the mountain, 
and was never after heard of.’ 








or six quarts of blood; or if he has no lancet let 
hiin cut the burs with his pocket knife as deeply 
as he can. The lungs may be thus relieved, and 
the horse may be able to crawl home, Then, or 
before if possible, let some powerful cordial be 
administered. Cordials are, generally speaking, 
the disgrace and bane of the stable ; but here, and 
almost here alone, they are truly valuable. They 
may rouse the exhausted powers of nature ; they 
may prevent what the medical man would call the 
reaction of inflammation; although they are the 
veriest poison when inflammation has commenced. 

A favorite hunter fell after along burst, and 
lay stretched out, convalsed, and apparently dy- 
ing. His master procured a bottle of good sherry 
from the house of a neighboring friend, and pour- 
ed it down the animal’s throat. The horse im- 
mediately began to revive; soon after got up; 
walked home, and gradually recovered. The 
sportsman may not always be able to get this, but 
he may obtain a cordial-ball from the nearest far- 
rier, orbe may beg a little ginger from some good 
house wife, and mix itwith warm ale, or may give 
the ale alone, or strengthened with a little rum or 
gin. When he gets home, or if he stop at the 
first stable he finds, let the horse be put into the 
coolest place, and then well clothed and diligently 
rubbed about the legs and belly. The practice of 
putting the animal, thus distressed, into ‘a com- 
fortable warm stable,’ and excluding every 
breath of air, has destroyed many valuable horses. 

We are now describing the very earliest treat- 
ment to be adopted, and before it may be possible 
to call in an experienced practitioner. This stimu- 
lating plan would be fatal twelve hours afterwards. 
It will however, be the wisest course to commit the 
animal,the first moment it is practicable, to the care 
of the veterinary surgeon, if such there be in the 
neighborhood, in whom confidence can be pla- 
ced. 

The labors and the pleasures of the hunting 
season being passed, the farmer makes little or no 
difference in the management of his untrained 
horse ; but the wealthier sportsman is somewhat 
at a loss what to do with his, It used to be thought 
that when’ the animal had so long contributed, 
sometimes voluntarily, and sometimes with a little 
compulsion, to the enjoyment of his owner, he 
ought, fora few months, to be permitted to seek his 
own amusement, in his own way; and he was 
turned out for a summer’s run at grass, Fashion, 
which governs everything, and now and then 
most cruelly and ab-urdly, has exercised her ty- 
ranny over this poor quadruped. His field where 
he could wander and gambol as he liked, is chang- 
ed to a loose box ; and the liberty in which he so 
evidently exulted, to an hour’s walking exer- 
cise daily. He is allowed vetches, or grass 
occasionally, but from his box he stirs not, except 
for his dull morning’s round, until he is taken into 
training for the next winter’s business. 

Jn this, however, as in most other things, there 
isa medium. There are few horses who have 
not materially suffered in their legs, and feet, be- 
fore the close of tie hunting season. There is 
nothing so refreshing to their feet as the damp 
coolness of the grass into which they are 
turned in May; and nothing so calculated to 


remove every enlargement and sprain, as the gen- 
tle exercise which the animal voluntarily takes 
while his legs are exposed to the cooling process 
of evaporation, which is taking place from the 
herbage he treads. The experience of ages 
has shewn, that it is superior to all the embroca- 
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tions and bandages of the most skilful veterina- 
rian. It is the renovating process of nature, where 
the art of man fails. 

The spring grass is the best physic that can pos- 
sibly be administered to the horse. ‘To a degree 
which no artificial aperient or diuretic can attain, 
it carries off every humor which may be lurking 


| 
} 


ner of applying it; the number of acres mowed 
| the present year, and the kind of grass and quality 
lof hay thereon ;—the number of apple trees on) 
| the farm, the proportion grafted, the quantity of 
pe treatment of the trees, and the manner of 
making and preserving cider ;—the number and | 
| description of stock kept on the farm through the. 


ENGLISH SILK. 

A curious fact is mentioned as connected with 
the real superiority which the silk manufactures 
of this country have attained, which is that for 
some-time past large shipments have been mak- 
ing of English silks for French ports. A greater 
triumph than this for the skill and industry of our 


about the animal; it fines down the roundness of | year, and the quantity of butter and cheese made, | countrymen, and for the principles of free trade 
the legs ; and, except there be some bony enlarge- | and the methods pracfised in making the same ;— | could scarcely be adduced.— Eng. pa. 


ment, restores them almost to their original form 
and strength, When, however, the summer has 
thoroughly set in, the grass ceases to be succulent, 
aperient, or medicinal; the ground is no longer 
cool and moist, at least during the day; and a 
host of tormentors, in the shape of flies, are from 
sunrise to sunset, persecuting the poor animal. 
Running and stamping to rid himself of bis 
plagues, his feet are battered by the hard ground, 
and he newly, and perhaps more severely, injures 
his legs. Kept in a constant state of irritation and 
fever, he rapidly loses his condition, and some- 
times comes up in August little better than a skel- 
eton, 

Let the horse be turned out as soon as possible 
after the hunting season is over. Let him have 
the whole of May, and the greater part, or possi- 
bly the whole of June ; but when the grass fails, 
and the ground gets hard, and the flies torment, 
let him be taken up. All the benefits of turning 
out, and that which a loose box and artificial phy- 
sic can never give, will have been obtained with- 
out the inconvenience and injury which attend 
an injudiciously protracted run at grass, and which, 
arguing against the use of a thing from the abuse 
of it, have been improperly urged against turning 
out at all. 

The Steeple Hunt is a relic of ancient foolhard- 
iness and cruelty, It was the form under which 
the horse race, at its first establishment, was fre- 
quently decided. It is a race across the country, 
oftwo or four, or even a greater number of miles 
—and ii is generally contrived that there shall be 
some deep lane, or wild brook, and many a stiff 
and ‘!angerou: fence between. It is ridden at the 
evident hazard of the life of the sportsman; and 
it likewise p ‘ts to hazard the life or enjoyment of 
the horse. iis getting into gradual disuse, and 
no man whose good opinion is worth having 
would deem such an exhibition creditable to the 
head or heart of him who was engaged in it. 


To the Furmers of Essex County. 
The following premiums (among others) are 
offered the present year by the Essex Agricultural 
Society :— 


For the best cultivated Farm $30 
For the second best 27 
For the third best 24 
For the fourth best 21 
For the fifth best 18 
For the sixth best 15 
For the seventh best 12 


Persons claiming these premiums, will be re- 
quired to state in writing, an accurate descrip- 
tion of their farm, specifying the quantity and 
quality of different kinds of soil, and the means 
that have been used to bring the same into their 
present condition ;—the proportions suitable for 


tillage, mowing and pasturing ;—the number of 


acres planted the present year, with corn, grain or 
vegetables, specifying the kinds of each, and their 
respective products, the quantity and kind of ma- 
nure used for each crop, and the times and man- 


}the quantity of pork raised ;—the labor employed | 
jin carrying on the farm. 

And it is expected that the claimants will state | 
the kind of crop, if not able to state the quantity | 
raised on the several parcels of tillage, mowing 


two years next preceding the present. 

These statements must be forwarded to the 
Secretary of the Society on or before the last day 
of November, the present year. 

Persons intending to claim these premiums must 
give notice thereof to the Secretary, on or before 
the first day of June next. 

The 


Newbury, Jeremiah Colman of Newburyport, 

William B. Breed of Lynn, William P. Endicott 

of Salem, and John W. Proctor of Danvers, 
Attest, J. W. PROCTOR, Sec’y. 

Danvers, April, 1830. 

PHILADELPHIA SILK. 

An extract of a letter from a gentleman of Ly- 
}ons, in France, contains the proceedings of the 
Chamber of Commerce, in relation to American 
silk, &c. 

The proceedings were originally published in 
the Precursor, a paper published at Lyons, Jan. 3, 
1830. 

Chamber of Commerce.—The chamber had re- 
quested one of its members to cause to be assayed 
at Lyons, the silk that has lately been prepared at 
Philadelphia. ‘ 

The assay took place recently upon a sample 
prepared by Mr d’Homergue, of Nismes, son of 
Louis d’Homergue, late proprietor of a splendid 
filature of silk, in the said town. 





It results from that essay, publicly executed at 
Lyons, by Pierre Mazel, licensed assayer of silks, 
that the raw silk obtained in Philadelphia is of an 
extraordinary quality, and is admirably adapted 
to all the uses of fabrication. Its degree of fine- 
ness is 16 dwts. so that it would produce singles 
of 50 dwts.; or organzine of 32, and tram or woof 
silk of 30, a quality of silk extremely rare in our 
country, American silk is fine, nervous, good, 
regular, clean, of a fine color; in a word, it unites 
all the qualities than can be wished for. Its mar- 
ket price in the state of raw silk, well reeled, ac- 
cording to its different qualities, well prepared 
‘would be 26 francs a pound, and the sale of it at 
Lyons, would be very easy, particularly if there 
| were a constant supply of bales weighing from 
| 100 to 150 Ibs, 
| The Chamber of Commerce loses no time in 

publishing information so satisfactory. They 

| ought more than ever to excite the Americans to 
plant mulberry trees and raise silk, a kind of in- 
dustry that will afford great advantage to both 
| countries, and may in future give birth to estab- 
lishments of various kinds, and be a new source of 
wealth to the United States. F 








and pasture land described in their statements, for | 





committee appointed to examine the | 
Farms and to award these premiums, are Jesse | few and doubtful. A systein which puts in motion 
Putnam of Danvers, Henry Colman of Salem, Jo- | such cumbrous machinery to effect such insignifi 
seph Kittridge of Andover, Moses Newell of West | cant objects, must be radically and essentially vic- 











THE MILITIA SYSTEM, 

We doubt whether our militia system, as by 
the late law established, is fitted to effect any ben- 
ficial purpose whatever, of suflicient maguitude to 
he discoverable by the researches of any honest 
inquirer of ordinary intelligence. It is nothing 
but an empty pageant, a mere name and show, 
without use or power, While the burthens it 
imposes are palpable, vast, and universal, :here is 
not an individual in the community who is not 
interested in overthrowing it, except the few to 
whom it is a source of income, Its impositions 
are numerous and onerous, whilst its benefits are 


ious. However much we may respect sume of 
the agents of its operations, we cannot but laugh, 
wonder, and blush, by turns, at the weakness of 
its general conception, and the monstrosity of its 
disproportioned organization. 

But perhaps ridicule is not the proper weapon 
to combat such intolerable abuses—perhaps we 
ought not to speak otherwise than seriously of 
the serious interests of the whole community. 

The militia system costs near as much as the 
support of the clergy, our common schools, and 
our apparatus for preventing and extinguishing 
fires, all put together. Let every mau compare 
its benefits with those resulting from these three 
great departments of public expenditure, and 
shoulder his musket or pay his fine contentedly if 
human nature will let him. 

It absorbs energies which ought to be employ- 
ed in urging society forward in the course of im- 
provement. It makes many officers bankrupts, it 
makes many privates drunkards. It is the bane 
of industry, frugality, and morality. 

It is unequal and unjustin its eperation, inas- 
much as most of those who can afford to pay are 
by law exempted, while those who can least afford 
their money or time, must pay or train, 

Finally, it is utterly unnecessary as a means of 
defence—but if necessary, it is notoriously incom- 
petent to the purpose. 

It is for these reasons, we suppose, that it has 
become what it now is, a by-word among us, ha- 
ted by the laboring portion of the community, who 
suffer under its operation, and despised by the 
privileged classes who are not exposed to its bur- 
thens. 

Such and so great, being the evils of this sys- 
tem of evils, and such being, as we believe, the 
estimation in which the community hold it, surely 
no sane inan will demand of us that we shall re- 
frain from condemning them because individuals 
of respectability, against whom we have no cause 
of complaint, are bound in duty to carry on its 
grotesque details, The many are of more im- 
portance in this republic than the few. An evil 
which all feel inust not be passed by in silence be- 
cause it cannot be exposed without alluding to 
indivi juals. If the delicacy of any man’s nerves 
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makes it painful for him to have a) establishment 
to which be belomys alluded to in a public print, 
let him never condescend to become a militia of- 
ficer, But if by any accident having become one 
he still prefers the good of his country to his per- 
sonal ease, let him rejoice that the public are 
awake in the absurdity of the system under which 
he suffers, and are struggling to shake it off. —Sa- 
lem Gazette. 
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RINGING FRUIT TREES. 

Having lately seen in the garden of Narnan 
Baiper, Esq, of Charlestown, the effects of ring- 
ing fruit trees, with a view to the early production 
of fruit, it occurred that something on the subject 
might be seasonable. The following are the di- 
rections for this process, given in Dr Thacher’s 
Orchardist. 








Method of forcing fruit trees to blossom, and bear 
Sruit. 

‘With a sharp knife cut a ring round the lim) 
or small branch which you wish should bear, 
near the stem or large bough, where itis joined ; 
let this ring or cut penetrate to the wood, A 
quarter of an inch from this cut, make a second 
like the first, encircling the branch like a ring a 
quarter of an inch broad between the two cuts. 
The bark between these two cuts must be remov- 
ed, clean down to the wood; even the fine inner 
bark, which lies immediately upon the wood, must 
be scraped away, until the bare naked wood ap- 
pears, white and smooth, so that no connexion 
whatever remains between the two parts of the 
bark. This barking, or girdling, must be made at 
the precise time when, in all nature, the buds are 
strongly swelling, or about breaking out into 
blossoms, In the same year a callus is formed at 
the edge of the ring, on both sides, and the con- 
nexion of the bark is again restored, without any 
detriment to the tree or the branch operated upon. 
By this simple operation, the following advanta- 
ges will be obtained: 1. Every young tree, of 
which you do not know the sort, is compelled to 
show its fruit, and decide sooner whether it may 
remain in its present state, or requires to be graft- 
ed. 2. You may thereby, with certainty get fruit 
of a good sort, and reject the more ordinary. The 
branches so operated upon, are hung full of fruit, 
while others that are not ringed, often have none 
or very littleon them. This effect is explained 
from the theory of the motion of the sap. As this 
ascends in the wood and descends in the bark, the 
above operation will not prevent the sap rising 
into the upper part of this branch; but it will pre- 
vent its descending below this cut, by which means 
it will be retained in and distributed through the 
upper part of the branch in a greater portion than 
it could otherwise be, and the branch and fruit 
will both increase in size much more than those 
that are not thus treated, The twisting of a wire 
or tying a strong thread round a branch has been 
often recommended as a means of making it bear 
fruit. In this case, as in ringing the bark, 
the descent of the sap in the bark must be 
impeded above the ligature, and more nutritive 
matter is consequently retained, and applied to the 
expanding parts. The wire or ligature may re- 
main inthe bark. Mr Knight's theory on the 











motion of sap in trees, is “ that the sap is absorb- 
ed from the soil by the bark of the roots, and 
carried upward by the alburnum of the root, trunk 
and branches; that it passes through the central 
vessels into the succulent matter of the annual 
shoots, the leaf-stalk and leaf; and that it is re- 
turned to the bark through certain vessels of the 
leaf-stalk, and descending through the bark, con- 
tributes to the process of forming the wood. A 
writer in the American Farmer, says he tried the 
experiment of ringing some apple, peach, pear, and 
quince trees on small limbs, say from an inch to 
an inch and a quarter in diameter. The result 
was, the apples, peaches and pears were double 
the size on those branches than on any other part 
of the trees: in the quinces there was no differ- 
ence. One peach, the Heath, measured ona ring- 
ed limb, in circumference, 11 1-4 inches round, 
and 113-4 inches round the ends, and weighed 
15 ounces, The limbs above the ring have grown 
much larger than below it. If the ring be made 
so wide that the bark cannot unite the same sea- 
son, the branch will perish. 





From the New York Spectator. 
Canandaigua, Ontario Co. N. Y. March 20. 

In your paper of the 25th of June last, I saw 
an extract from a New Jersey paper, giving the 
weight of a very promising cow and her calf, to- 
gether weighing 1680 pouuds. The notice end- 
ed with a challenge for any state in the union to 
beat it. 

Being a breeder of fine stock, and having as 
fine as any other, I give you the weight of a cow 
and calf, that you may if you please, give the pub- 
lic an opportunity of deciding whether New York 
can compete with New Jersey. 

I have an imported cow of the improved short 
horn Durham breed, which was weighed at the 
hay scales in this village, today, together with a 
calf a year old this present month, same stock, the 
joint weight of the two was 2453 lbs.; weight of 
the cow 1665, calf 788. 

The above notice may be gratifying to some of 
your many readers, as it is an honorable competi- 
tion and of public utility. It might also be grati- 
fying to state that the above cow, in the season of 
milk, has given thirtysix quarts of rich milk daily. 

Sir, yours, most respectfully, 
L. JENKINS. 


Remarks by the Editor of the New England Far- 
mer,—We are much gratified at the success which 
has attended the laudable efforts of Mr Jenkins 
to improve the breed of cattle in his vicinity. 

T e calf, alluded to in the above article was 
of the Durham short horned race, sired by Admi- 
ral, and sent on by the liberality of Hon. Joun 
We tes of Boston, as a present to Mr Jenkins, 
[see current vol. N. E. Farmer, p.74.] We are 
pleased to learn that this animal is not only large, 
but of fine proportions and promise, and that Mr 
WEL Es’ anticipations of benefit to cultivators, 
and of course to the community, are in a fair way 
to be realized. 


BOTTS IN HORSES. 

A writer for the American Farmer, who signs 
Morgan Dewis, says. ‘I send you a remedy for 
botts in horses, which I have practised for more 
than half a century with invariable success. I 
received it from a German veterinarian, who came 
to this country with the Baron Steuben, and was 








attached, as farrier, to the general staff of the main 
ariny, in the years 1778 and 9. He may be re- 
membered by some of the military gentlemen of 
that day, under the dignified appellation of Count 
Saxe, a nom de guerre, given him by the Baron, on 
his entering our service. He was a man of great 
skill and celebrity in his profession. The ingredi- 
ents are simple, and too mild to produce any in- 
jurious effects on the animal to whom they may be 
administered. ‘They consist of new milk, honey 
or molasses, common salt and water, and linseed 
oil. The manner of preparing and administering 
‘s as follows: as soon as the disease (the symp- 
toms of which are unerring,) is ascertained, drench 
the patient, fasting if possible, with a quart of fresh 
milk, saturated with honey, molasses, or sugar ; to 
be preferred in the order stated. Leave him at 
rest for two hours—at the expiration of which, 
having previously prepared some strong brine, by 
boiiing as much common salt in water as can be 
dissolved in it, drench him as _ before, with a pint 
of it when cool, After a similar period of two 
hours give him half a pint of linseed oil, and the 
remedy is complete. 

‘The rationale, established as I conceive by a 
process, I shall presently state, is as follows. It 
is well ascertained that botts destroy the life of a 
horse, by feeding“on the integuments of the stom- 
ach, and finally perforating it. Referring, howev- 
er, a sweetened milk to a flesh diet, they detach 
themselves from the intestines and glut the savory 
beverage. When satiated their volume becomes 
enlarged, the skin extended and thin; in which 
state, the strong brine by dissolving destroys them, 
The operation of the oil is to sheath the wounds 
they have inflicted, to aid the cathartic efivcts of 
the salt, and to carry off remaining impurities.’ 


INDIAN CORN IN ENGLAND. 

It appears by an article published in the Far- 
mer’s Journal, an English Agricultural paper, that 
Mr Cobbett’s attempt to cultivate Indian corn has 
not been successful. It appears, likewise that 
other attempts have heen nearly as abortive. ‘In 
almost every instance,’ according to that paper, 
‘where the experiment was tried (except in gar- 
dens with a rich soil, and sheltered) the result 
seems to have proved that the climate of England 
is not fit for the growth of this corn, 


Valuable Cow.—Twentyfive pounds of good 
butter have been made during the last fortnight, 
from the milk yielded by a cow belonging to Mr 
Davil Wait, 2d of this village. The first week, 
12 Ibs.; the second 13, Feed, the first week, 
hay only; the second, the same, with the addition 
of half a peck of provender per day. Truly, a 
rare Cow.— Greenfield Gaz. 











Artichokes, parboiled, make excellent pickles. 








Brieuton Marxet—Monday, May 3. 
(Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot ) 

At Market this day, 194 Beef Cattle—a better 
lot than we have seen for several weeks past, (un- 
sold 9) 22 Working Oxen, 17 Cows and Ca.ves, 
8 Sheep, and 42 Swine, 

Prices—Beef Cattle, extra at $5 33 a 5 50, good 
at 5 a 6 25—a few sold for 84 50 a 4 75, 

Working Oxen—No sales noticed. 

Cows and Calves—Several sales, viz: 18, 19, 
21, 24 3 and 28. 

Sheep, ordinary—sales not noticed. 

Swine—Sales dull; probably in consequence 
of their being large and fleshy. 
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| Horticultural—Among the flowers exhibited at 
the Hail of the Massachusetts Horticultural Soci- 
ety, the two last weeks, have been some large 
Hyacinths and Tulips of extraordinary beauty, 
from Mr Aspinwaty of Brookline,—Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Polyanthus, &c, from Mr Downer, of 
Dorchester,—and other flowers from Mr Perres, 
of Nevaton, and Mr Cowine, of Roxbury. 





The Hon. Joun WeEuLEs has left a barrel of the Rog- 
ers or Elam potatoes for dist vauon amone the mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, who 
will please call for them. 








French Grapes. 

An assortment of prime FRENCH GRAPE VINE 
ROOTS in good order for planting—for sale low, at 65, 
Broad-street, by E. COPELAND, Jr. 

DUPONT’S POWDER tor sale as above as usual, at 
wholesale and retail. 

Also, the best of PERCUSSION CAPS, SHO’, 
Biwws, bull's, &c. Warranted Sporting Powder at 
3s. and 4s. 6d. per Ib.—at retail. 

Dahlia Roots, &c. 

For sale at the Seed Store counected with the New Ex.gland 
Farmer, 52, North Market-street, 

A good assortment of Double Dahlia Roots, with the 
colors marked on each, at the low price of 50 cents each. 
Also, Jacobian Lilies, at 25 cents—and Double Tube Ro- 
ses at 25 cents each. may 7. 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

A Special Meeting of the Society, will be held at their 
Hall, on Saturday, the 8th current, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 
A general and punctual attendance is requested, as_busi- 
ne is of importance is to be transacted. The several com- 
mit‘ees upon Vegetables, Fruits and Flowers, are partic- 
ulu y sequested to be presenton the occasion and espe- 
cially the Chairman of each. 

may 7 R. L. EMMONS, Rec’g. Sec’y. 


General Deposit for Publishers—Portland, M «. 
Ss. COLMAN, 
Agent for Publishers of Books and Periodical Jour- 
nals, throughout the Union, 

Has made a General Deposit at Portland, Maine, from 
which place quarterly and monthly journals will be sent 
to all parts of the State, by mail or otherwise. 

May 7. 2t 

Early Tuscarora Corn, 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52, North Market-street, 

A small quantity of the early Tuscarora Corn, one of the 
finest sorts for garden culture for boiling—tolerably early, 
of good size, and good eating qualities, as it keeps in milk 
a long time—being equal in flavor to the common sweet 
Corn, and a month earlier. 

Axrso—Several varieties of Field corn, the White and 
Yellow Flint, Gilman, Sioux, &c, by the hundred ears, or 
single. a May 7. — 

Cabbage, Cauliflower and Broccoli Plants, 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New England 
Farmer Office, 52 North Market street, 

Vigorous Plants af the Early York and Early Savoy Cab- 
bages, at 12 1-2 cents per doz. ; also Early Cauliflowers, and 
Large Purple Cape Broccoli Plants, at 25 cents per doz. in 
prime order for transplanting —Also Sea Kale roots. 

For Sale 

By the subscriber, at the Green House. of 
Charlestown Vineyard, on the South Side of Bun- 
ker’s Hill, a general assortment of GREEN 
HOUSE PLANTS, consisting in part of Roses, 
Geraniums, Camellias, and many others too nume- 
rous to mention, making as good a collection as can be found 
in the vicinity of Boston, together with a beautiful variety of 
Herbaceous and Ornamental Plants, Carnations, Pinks, fine 
Double Dahiias, at 50 cents per root, Wilmot’s superb Siraw- 
berry, at one dollar per dozen; an assortment of the finest kinds 
of Grape Vines, from 25 to-75 cents per root. 

Plants, &c. purchased at the Green House, if requested, wil! 
be delivered in Boston free of expense. 

April 30. DAVID HAGGERSTON. 

Seed Potatoes. 

J. H. Dorr, at house No. 3 Quincy Place, Boston, 
has 100 bbls of White Blue Nose potatoes for sale. They 
are excellent for all culinary purposes, and are the best 
of any to plant for early potatoes; these having grown at 
Passamaquoddy, in a cold climate, will, if planted here, 
ripen by the 4th of July.—Price $1,50 per barrel. 

3t April 16. 



































Cow Cabbage, or Ceserian Kail. 
The Subscriber has lately received, from London,a 
small quantity of this very valuable and rare vegetable, 
which, though little known in America, will probably 








} 


soon rank high in cultivation and esteem, there being no | 


White Alpine Strawberry. 
For sale at the Seed Store connecied with the New 
England Farmer Office, 52 North Market-street, 
50 plants only of the White Alpine, or Monthly Ever- 
bearing Strawberry, without runners, receutly raised in 


species of vegetable in this country resembling this pro- | France by the Count de Vindé—the fruit is of good size, 


lific plant ; its peculiar qualities are, that, in winter, par- 


{and of fine flavor. 


The runners of the other monthly 


ticularly in severe frosts and deep snows, when other | Strawberries exhaust the parent plants, and prevent them 


green fodder for cattle cannot be had, this plant, from its 
elevation, (growing to four or five feet) and its natural 
hardiness, yields abundant and successful supplies, which 
is an important desideratum. The mode of using it for 


cattle is, by cutting off the large leaves, as wanted; when | 


a regular succession takes place continually through the 





from bearing fruit in any quantity. They shouk! be plant- 
ed im a shady place, in a rich soil, about 15 inches apart— 
too much sun injures their fruiting. Though well ealcu- 
lated for garden culture for fruit, they also make a heau- 
tiful plant when cultivated in pots, for ornament only, as 
they are of vigorous growth, and are covered with flow- 


winter; very early in the spring, (previous to most other | ers and fruit at the same time from June to December.— 


vegetables) it produces vast numbers of large delicious | The plants are potted, price 25 cents per plant. April 16. 


sprouts for the table, equal in sweetness td asparagus; so 
that it may be said to produce two crops. Cows fed on 
this plant give a greater quantity of milk, and the butter 
is of a richer flavor than when fed on any other vegetable. 
A matter, also, of great utility, is that of its comforting 
and cheering qualities in the feeding ewes in the winter, 
while suckling house-lambs. It should be sown in the 
spring, broad cast and transplanted at the distance of about 
two feet. When sownin July with turnips, it answers an 
admirable purpose, as few crops are more subject to fail 
than that of the turnip, whereas the Ceserian Kail (or 
Cow Cabbage, more properly called) may be depended 
on. It is so prolific and hardy that it will vegetate well in 
almost any soil or climate, and prosper even in the shade of 
fruit and other trees.—Price 124 ets per paper. 

J. B. RUSSELL. 


April 16. Seed Store 52 North Market-st. 


Sportsman. 

This full blooded horse will stand the ensuing season 
at Worcester, Shrewsbury, and Westborough, and one 
dav in the week (by particular desire) at Taft's in Brigh- 
ton. Sportsman is now in this City, and may be seen at 
R. Davis’ Stable, Back-St. tf Feb 19. 








For sale, or to let for the Season. 

A two years old Bull, red and white color, half-blood 
of the Celebs breed ; his parents, and five or six of his 
offspring, can be seen at Brush-hilil farm, Sherburne. 

Sherburne, April 23. 4t JOHN PERRY. 





Glass, Cheap. 

40 Boxs 6 by 7 Window Glass, sui able for Green 
Houses or Hot-beds, with an extensive assortment of all 
other sizes, fur sale by Loring & Kup er, No. 10, Mer- 
chants’ Row. Qovy March 12. 

Grape Vines. 

For sale at the garden of the subscriber in Charlestown, 
on application to the gardener, One thousand three years 
old Vines and layers, comprising Chasselas, Black Ham- 
burgh, Black Constantia, Lombardy, and other varieties 
that are found to succeed best in this climate in open air. 

Axso, aconsiderable choice of Shrubberry,—fine Rose 
Bushes, Snow Balls, Cranberry trees, Prussian Lilac, 
English Dog Wood, &c, &c. NATHAN BRIDGE. 

3t i April 23. 











New Seed Potatoes. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer office, 52 North Market-street, 

A few bushels of Seed Potatoes, raised from the ball, 
this being their fourth year, that have taken the premi- 
um from the Essex Agricultural Society, as one of the 
two best varieties raised in the county, and offered for 
premium.—(Sce Col. PickeRiNnG’s Report, N. E. Far- 
mer, vol. vi. page 98.) Thisis a late variety, very. pro- 
ductive, of fine quality, white when cooked ;—they are 
of long shape, somewhat resembling the old La Plata, or 
Long Red Potatoes, though of fairer appearance, and 
fewer protuberances; raised by Mr Putnam of Danvers. 
A good opportunity now offers to farmers, to secure a 
good variety of this important vegetable. April 23. 





W In ot’s Superb Strawberry. 

For sale at the Sced Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market-street, 

Several roots of Wilmot’s Superb Strawberry, in pots, 
one thrifty plant to a pot—price 17 cts.—also a few pots 
with 4 plants to each, in fine order, most of them being 
in flower, and many with the fruit set M: ay 7. 

Powder at 2s per lb. 
DUPONT’S POWDER, quality warranted, for sale at 








Cepeland’s Ammunition Store, 65 Broad st, at retail. Also 
SHOT, CAPS, &c. of the best quality—cheapforcash. tf 











Kenrick Nurseries in Newton, near Boston. 
For sale at the Kenrick NURSERIES, IN 
NEWTON, an extensive assortmentof Appks, 
Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Apricots, 
Nectarines, White Mulberries, Grape Vines, 
Gooseberry and Currant Bushes, &c. Alo, 
about 150 varieties of the most ornamental hardy trees 
and shrubs—including nearly 50 superb varieties of hardy 
roses, comprising white and red moss—single yellow, dou- 
ble do.—yellow Austrian—red and yellow Austvian— 
black mottled, sable, Tuscany, and other varieties of the 
blackest roses—Unique White Provence, &e. 
Also, GREVILLE Roses, and Wii.Mov’s SUPERB 
STRAWBERRIES. 
Apple Trees of extra sizes—also flowering Horse Chest- 
nuts, and some other sorts. 

Written orders directed to Jonn or Witutam Ken- 
rick, Newton, will be received by the daily mail, and 
promptly attended to—or they may be left at Mr Joseph 
Bridge’s Grocery and Seed Store, No. 60, Court street, 
Boston, where, on application, catalogues will be deliver- 
ed gratis—or, catalogues may be obtained of Mr J. B. 
Russell, at the New England Farmer office. 

April 9. epSw 


Fruit Trees. 

WM. PRINCE, Proprietor of the Linnwan 

Botanic Garden and Nurseries at Flushing, 

Long Island, has the pleasure of informing 

the public, that his Nursery now contains 287 

varieties of the Apple, 290 do of the Pear, 98 
do of Cherries, 183 do of Plums, 33 do of Apricots; 197 
do of Peaches, 29 do of Nectarines, 14 do of Almonds, 
22 do of Mulberries, 10 do of Quinces, 47 doof Figs, 21 
do of Currants, 16 do of Raspberries, 57 do of Gouseber- 
ries, 39 do of Strawberries, 407 do of Grapes, 600 do of 
Ornamental Trees, &c. The different varieties cannot be 
otherwise than genuine, as the greatest attention is paid, 
and nearly all the kinds are inoculated from bearing trees. 
The Cherry, Peach, and other trees, are generally of a 
large size. Catalogues may be obtained of J. B. Rus- 
SELL, at the Seed Store connected with the New Eng- 
land Farmer, No. 52 North Market-street, Boston, gratis ; 
and orders left there, or sent by mail, will meet prompt 
attention. April 16. _ 





Lucerne, Orchard Grass, &c. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer Office, 52, North Market-street, 

500 Ibs- fresh Lucerne Seed, imported from France, in 
the finest order, being large, heavy seed—at a reduced 
price, wholesale and retail—also, fresh Orchard Grass 
from Pennsylvania—Red Top, (very fine seed)—Herds 
Grass, Red and White Clover, &c, at the lowest market 
prices. tf April .6. 


or Sale, 
The celebrated horse ROMAN, now standing et the 
farm of Stephen Williams, Esq. Northborough, Mass. A 
particular account of the pedigree and performances of 
this celebrated horse will be found in the New England 

Farmer, for March 26, 1830, page 287. 
For terms, &c, apply (post paid) toJ. B, Russexn, 
publisher of the New England Farmer, Boston. 
tf April 16. 





Asparagus Roots. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market-street, 

6000 Devonshire Asparagus Roots, two years old, in tne 
finest order for transplanting, at 75 cts per hundred. They 
are packed in boxes of sand, 350 in each box; no charge 
made for the box, but t] ey will be sold in larger or smaller 
quantities, if desired. The above sort is the earliest kind 
brought into the Boston market. 
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Visions of Blake the Artist.—To describe the 
conversations which Blake held in prose with de- 
mons, and in verse with angels, would fill volumes, 
and an ordinary gallery could not contain all the 
heads which he drew of his visionary visitants. 
That all this was real, he himself most sincerely 
believed ; nay, so infectious was his enthusiasm, 
that some acute and sensible persons who heard 
him expatiate, shook their heads and hinted that 
he was an extraordinary man, and that there might 
be something in the matter. One of his brethren, 
an artist of some note employed him frequently in 
drawing the portraits of those who appeared to 
him in visions, The most propitious time for those 
‘angel visits’ was from nine at night till five in the 
morning ; and so docile were his spiritual visiters 
that they appeared at the wish of his friends.— 
Sometimes, however, the shape which he desired 
to draw was long in appearing, and he sat with his 
pencil and paper ready, and his eyes idly roaming 
in vacancy ; all at once the vision came upon him 
and he began to work like one possessed. He was 
requested to draw the likeness of Sir William 
Wallace: the eye of Blake sparkled, for he ad- 
mired heroes: ‘ William Wallace!’ he exclaimed, 
‘I see him now—there, there, how noble he looks ; 
reach me my things!’ Having drawn for some 
time, with the same care of hand and steadiness of 
eye as if a living sitter had been before him, Blake 
stopped suddenly, and said, ‘I cannot finish him 
—Edward the First has stepped in between him 
and me.’ ‘ That ’s lucky,’ said his friend, ‘for I 
want the portrait of Edward too.’ Blake took an- 
other sheet of paper, and sketched the features of 
Plantagenet ; upon which his majesty politely van- 
ished, and the artist finished the head of Wallace. 
‘And pray, sir,’ said a gentleman who heard Blake’s 
friend tell his story, ‘was Sir William Wallace a 
heroic looking man?’ The answer was, ‘ there 
they are, sir, both framed and hanging on the wall; 
look for yourself.” ‘I looked,’ says my informant, 
‘and saw two warlike heads of the size of com- 
mon life. That of Wallace was noble and heroic, 
that of Edward, stern and bloody. The first had 
the front of a god, the latter had the aspect of a 
demon.’— Lives of the Painters ; Family Labrary. 


INTERMENT AT SEA. 

One of the most solemn and gloomy sounds 
that arrest the ear of a man-of-war’s-man, is the 
voice of the boatswain and his mates calling < all 
hands to bury the dead,’ It has really a sense- 
appalling sound, Immediately all the crew are 
seen hastening on deck, and assembling in the lee 
gangway. 

The body of the deceased mariner may be there 
seen, covered with the national jack, extended on 
a plank, the ends of which rest on two shot boxes, 
on a leyel with the gangway. Should there be a 
chaplain, (and if not, some proper person is ap- 
pointed to read the burial service) upon his ap- 
proach, the jack is removed, and all heads uncov- 
ered. The body is then seen, merely sewed close 
up in a hammock ; the poor fellow’s chief posses- 
© on when living, his only comfort when turned in 
afer a stormy and tempestuous watch, and his 
winding sheet when dead, In the foot of it are 
enclosed two 32Ib. shot, 

Upon coming to that part of the service, « we 
therefore commit his body to the deep,’ the plank 
is tilted, and the succeeding splash soon warns us, 
that the relict of mortality has entered its future 











element, never more to be disturbed by human 
means. It always had a remarkable sound to me, 
that splash! And 1 was foolish enough the first 
time I was present, to stretch my neck out, to see 


if I could discover the body after it had reached | 


the water. But the wave had settled calmly over 
it, and from human eye it was forever shrouded. 
“Pipe down, sir, is the word given to the boat- 
swain, and in fifteen minutes all recollection of 
what had just occurred, is completely absorbed in 
the routine of ship’s duty.— Recollections of a cruise 
in the Pacific. 





Educate your children early.—What is the object 
of Education? To form the character. How is 
this to be done ? Not by lessons, but principally 
through the influence of example, and circumstan- 
ces, and situation. How soon is the child exposed 
to these influences? From the moment it opens 
its eyes and feels the pressure of its mother’s bo- 
som—from that time it becomes capable of notic- 
ing what passes around it, and knowing the differ- 
ence of one thing from another. So powerful are 
the gradual and unnoticed influences of these ear- 
ly months, that the infant, if indulged or humor- 
ed, may grow into a petty tyrant at ten months 
old, and tottle about in two years, a selfish, discon- 
tented, irritable thing, that every one but the mo- 
ther turns from in disgust. - During this period, 
every human being is making its first observations, 
and acquiring its first experience ; passes his early 
judgments, forms opinions, acquires habits. They 
may be ingrained into their characters for life. 
Some right and some wrong notions may take with 
firm hold, and some impressions, good or bad, may 
sink so deep as to be with scarcely any force eradi- 
cated, There is no doubt that many of these in- 
curable crookednesses of disposition which we at- 
tribute to nature, would be found, if they could be 
traced, to have originated in the early circumstan- 
ces of life ; just as a deformed or stunted tree, not 
from any natural perversity of seed, from which it 
sprung, but from the circumstances of the soil and 
situation under which it grew.—Journal of Educa- 
tion. 


ART OF DOING GOOD. 

Mothers, can you not teach your children the 
art of doing good? It is only to aid, by your ex- 
ample as well as precepts, the development of the 
noblest faculties of your children—the affections, 
reason, conscience; while you repress, as much 
as possible, the selfishness of animal instinct 
and appetite. Begin early. You have the key 
of their affections—open their little hearts only to 
sweet impressions of love, which is benevolence. 
Never hire them with money to perform their tasks 
of any kind. If you have managed them rightly, 
they wiildo your requirements for you because 
they love you. Give gifts to your children as oft- 
en as you think best; but never pay them for be- 
ing good. Let the consciousness that they have 
done good, have gained knowledge, and that you 
approve their conduct, be their reward.— Ladies’ 


Magazine. 





A Yankee pedlar recently passed through Se- 
linsgrove, Pa, with a wagon luad of tombstones, 
finished, excepting the name, age, and epitaph. 
These he did to order. It is said he found it ‘pro- 
fitable business. He may be a relative of the 
stone-cutter in this city, who once agreed to ex- 
change hard ware with a countryman for a load of 





wood.— Pat. 














PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
(Reported for the New England Farmer.) 











|FROM. To 
APPLES, best, - - - barrel, 225 3 0” 
ASHES, pot, first sort, - - - ton. (115 OU 120 LO 
Pearl, first sort, - - - « 1130 00 140 00 
BEANS, white, e* - bushel.) 75 100 
BEEF, mess, - barrel.) 9 00 
Cargo, No. 1, “| 7 Th 
Cargo, No. 2, - “ | 625 680 
BUTTER, inspected, No. 1, new, pound. | 10 13 
CLiEESE, new milk, — - - - eo | 7 9 
Skimmed milk, — - - “« | 2 3 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - barrel. & 2b 
Genesee, - - . “« |} 525 § 50 
Rye, best, - - - - “o};}s@ 387 
GRAIN, Corn, - «  «  « ‘bushel. 50 55 
Rye, - - - “ 65 70 
Barley, - - - ea 62 
aaa alae aaa «“ 35 40 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - |ewt.| 700 8 00 
LIME, - - - : - | cask. 85 90 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at - ton, 4 00 
PORK, clear, : - - barrel. 16 00 17 60 
avy, mess, . ° a6 12 50 
Cargo, No. 1, - ° “| 12 50 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - bushel.) 1 75 0 
Orchard Grass, - - « 3 00 
Fow! Meadow, - a) we | 3 00 
Rye Grass, > ee | 406 
‘Tall Meadow Oats Grass, “| | 3 00 
Red ‘Top (northern,) : wo 62, 75 
Lucerne, - - : - pound.) 38, 50 
White Honeysuckle Clover, | “ | 33 

Red Clover, (northern) - si | 7 9 

French Sugar Beet, - — - - 1 16 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - | “ | 45) 60 
Merino, full blood, unwashed, | “ | 25) 49 
Merino, three tourths washed, | “ | 37) 45 
Merino, half blood, —- - “| 35) 33 
Meriro,quarter washed, - | “ | 30} 33 
Native, washed, - - - «| 30) H 
Pulled, J.amb’s, first sort, + “ 40; 45 
Pulled, Lainb’s, second sort, “ 30! 35 
Pulled, “ spinning, firstsort, 33) 35 

PROVISION MARKET. 
CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR HAYWARD, 
(Clerk of Faneuil-hail Market.) 

BEEF, best pieces, - - - - pound. 8 10 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - - he S 9 
whole hogs, == “2 5 7 
VEAL, - - ein es ee ” 3 6 
MUTTON, - 0 thm a 4 10 
POULTRY, - - 2+ - = 10 14 
BUTTER, kegandtub, - -— - ee 2 16 
Lump, best, - bag 18 22 
EGGS, - - - - - | dozen. 10 il 
MEAL, Rye, retail, - - ° - {bushel. 85 
Indian, retail, = - - ° “ 80 
POTATOS, a. ae oe a 20 “5 
CIDER, [according to quality,] - ‘barrel.| 3 50) 460 























Seeds for Country Dealers. 

Traders in the country who may wish to keep an assort- 
ment of Garden Seeds for sale, are informed they can be 
furnished, at J. B. Russeuu’s Seed Store, connected 
with the New England Farmer, 52, North Market-street, 
Boston, with boxes of various sizes and prices, from 10 to 
$50, containing a coNIPLETE ASSORTMENT of the seeds 
mostly used ina kitchen garden, on as favorable terms as 
they can be procured in this country, of equal quality, 
neatly done up in small packages, ready for retailing, with 
short directions on each package for its culture and 
management—warranted to be of the growth of 1829, 
and of the purest quality. tf Feb. 12. 
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